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What Part of Total Schoo! Costs Should Be Paid by 


ITHIN the past six or 

eight years the states as 

a whole have steadily 
declined in their support of the 
financial burden of the totai cost 
for the operation of the public 
schools. Of the total receipts for 
public education in the United 
States, in 1890 the state funds amounted to about 24 
per cent, in 1905, 19 per cent, in 1920, 17 per cent, 
and in 1926, less than 16 per cent. (Swift: Federal 
and State School Finance, p. 90.) Cubberley’s figures 
vary somewhat from these. During the period from 
1890 to 1926 the relative importance of the state as a 
provider of school revenues materially and steadily 
declined. This decline was accompanied by a marked 
increase of the burden falling upon the local taxing 
districts. In 1890 the local school units derived 68 
per cent of their revenues from the district, county 
and other minor school units, whereas, in 1926 they 
derived more than 84 per cent from such sources. 
3ut from 1926 to 1930 the state’s share increased 
slightly, making the average share for the states as a 
whole approximately 17.5 per cent. Since 1930 this 
average has been slightly increased. 


© 


a 


According to Mort in his “State Support for Public 
Education, 1933” (p. 2), the percentages of total public 
school costs contributed from state and federal funds 
by states range from 1.7 per cent in Kansas to 87.9 
per cent in Delaware. Only 16 states pay more than 
25 per cent of the total cost of public education. Of 
these 16 states, 9 are in the South. With the exception 
of Tennessee and Florida, both of which pay more 
than 20 per, cent, every southern state (of “Old 
South”) pays 25 per cent or more of the total cost 
of public education from state funds. Although a 
number of states have consistently decreased their 
percentages during the past 30 years, a few of these 
states have reversed their percentages within the past 
6 or 8 years and have been increasing their percentages 
for public schools. Among them are Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Missouri, and Montana. However, 
during the past 25 or 30 years, only two states have 
consistently increased their proportions of state con- 
tributions. These states are New York, which in- 
creased from 10 per cent in 1905 to 27.6 per cent 
at present, and South Carolina, which increased from 
3.9 per cent in 1910 to 25 per cent at present. 


It is of interest to note that during the period from 
1910 to 1930, in 39 states there was a decrease in the 
ratio which state expenditures for education bear to 
total state expenditures. During this same period, in 
the United States as a whole, the percentage of state 
revenues which went to education dropped from 38.4 
per cent to 30.8 per cent. These figures are not very 
encouraging for a state equalization program. How- 
ever, in New York, during the past ten years, where 
the percentage of state aid has been constantly in- 


the State? 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 


President 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City 
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creasing for the support of public 
education, the support of the basic 
educational program has _ been 
transferred from the local property 
tax to state-administered taxes 
other than the property tax. This - 
is as it should be, and, furthermore, 
it is one means of improving our 


tax systems. 


In most states realty has borne more than its share 
of the taxes. As a remedy, many states recently have 
been turning to other sources for revenues. Chief 
among these are the sales tax and the income tax. 
Some form of sales tax was introduced in the legis- 
latures of at least 16 states last spring. Among those 
states which enacted laws requiring a sales tax were 
Vermont, Illinois, North Dakota, Arizona, Utah, and 
Oregon. All are familiar with the success of the sales 
tax in certain other states, notably Mississippi. 


During the 1931-33 legislative period, a number of 
states were interested in trying to overcome the limita- 
tions of their systems of financing education. It is 
said (Mort, p. 22) that of all the educational bills 
which were considered in the state legislatures in 1931, 
those dealing with state participation in public school 
support were the most numerous. Many of the states 
are attempting to eliminate backward educational 
areas. 


In trying to arrive at what should constitute a state’s 
share in providing adequate support for a program of 
public education, we find that authorities are at 
variance. Some advocate that all the states should 
follow the example of Delaware and require the state 
to furnish practically all (87.9 per cent) the funds 
necessary to operate and maintain the schools. Others 
recommend that the major portion of the funds should 
be provided by the local units. Still others maintain 
that the state should assume some arbitrary fraction 
of the total cost, the proportion varying all the way 
from 1-3 to 3-4. Cubberley advocates that from 40 
to 60 per cent of the annual maintenance cost of 
elementary and secondary education should come from 
state revenues (State School Administration, p. 436). 
“Swift thinks 65 to 75 per cent of the cost of educa- 
tion, under modern conditions in the distribution of 
wealth, ought ‘to come from state sources.” Mort 
(State Support for Public Education, p. 52) would 
place the state’s share in a minimum educational pro- 
gram in what he terms a practical plan, or “defen- 
sible” minimum, at approximately 50 per cent. Briefly, 
he says, “A defensible minimum educational program 
for any state may be regarded as the actual program 
financed in the communities of average wealth.” 
Another writer has referred to this minimum as a 
“foundation” program, saying that a defensible foun- 
dation program may be fixed, under normal conditions, 
at the level of total school costs in the group of local 
school units having average wealth per unit of educa- 
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tional needs. In most states this level would vary but 
slightly from the average or median cost per local 
school unit. 

We are not unmindful that an ideal program for a 
state would require that all school units should be 
provided with educational advantages equal in quan- 
tity and quality to those in the wealthiest districts. 
Average expenditures in local districts of average 
wealth in the several states are obviously very much 
higher than average expenditures in the backward dis- 
tricts. Consequently, a considerable annual outlay of 
money would be necessary to bring all the districts 
below the average up to this level. In any state the 
initial level of the foundation program will of neces- 
sity depend upon the prevailing financial conditions of 
the state. If we accept the defensible foundation pro- 
gram as the basis for state-wide equalization, we shall 
find that from what the minimum program actually is 
to what we desire it to be will call for a progressive 
program of public education for a number of years. 
For example, in Tennessee, where a little more than 
20 per cent of the public school funds is paid by the 
state, it would be necessary to increase the state’s 
share of the support approximately 125 per cent. But 
to offset this, the counties would have the privilege of 
lowering their taxes on real property for school pur- 
poses. 

Under this plan, it would be necessary for the state 
to ascertain what its actual minimum program is, as 
based upon some expenditure unit, such as: expendi- 
ture per teacher, or per classroom, or per pupil in 
A.D.A. But whatever basis is used in finding this 
minimum cost and in devising a plan to bring the 
minimum up to the desired level, care should be ex- 
ercised to place a premium upon such items as regu- 
larity of attendance, length of term, number of teach- 
ers employed, and teacher preparation. Having found 
the difference between the actual minimum and the 
defensible minimum, the state may set up its share 
in a program of equalization of support of its public 
schools. 

Notwithstanding the trend of practice to the con- 
trary, we believe that the percentage of state support 
for public education in most of the states should be 
very materially increased, and this without regard to 
the use of any particular plan of equalization. Cer- 
tainly this should be done in Tennessee where the 
per capita wealth per child varies from approximately 
$600 to $5,000. 

Theoretically, at least, it seems that we would have 
a much more equitable system of equalization if the 
entire support, up to the defensible minimum, or foun- 
dation, or basal program, should come from the state. 
The entire cost for the elementary and secondary 
schools up to this standard would then be pooled and 
laid equally on the wealth of the entire state. Such 
a plan would utilize the principle of levying the taxes 
where the wealth is and spending the money where 
the children are. 


Since the individual states are unable, or unwilling, 
to provide educational opportunities for every child 


commensurate with those offered in the richest local 
school units, this foundation program would guarantee 
to all children of a state, regardless of where they may 
live or the financial ability of their particular school 
area, educational advantages equivalent to those now 
enjoyed by the children of the group of local units 
of average wealth. Such a plan would leave to local 
initiative the privilege of expanding the minimum 
program of educational advantages not only in quan- 
tity but also in quality. 

Regardless of the level at which a practical minimum 
state program may be set for guaranteeing equal edu- 
cational advantages, any program of equalization will 
be weak to the extent that it requires a local school 
unit to exhaust its taxing ability for schools as a con- 
dition for participating in state aid. When a state 
guarantees a minimum program, there should be left 


‘a margin, or leeway, of local taxing ability sufficient 


to encourage the local unit to provide, if possible, 
better educational advantages than the bare state 
minima. For example, under the North Carolina law, 
the entire support of the minimum program for six 
months is carried by the state, supposedly leaving the 
entire local property tax available for providing edu- 
cational advantages beyond the minimum program. 

In this brief proposal we have outlined what seems 
to be a state’s reasonable share in supporting a pro- 
gram of public education. Students of educational 
problems have differed, and will continue to differ, 
as to the best methods and means by which the state 
should discharge its responsibility to the local school 
units, and have differed as to the portion of the total 
school cost that should be borne by the state. But 
they are in accord on two very vital phases of this 
problem of providing equal educational opportunity 
for all the children of all the people. They are unani- 
mous in the conviction that the chief reason for the 
existence and perpetuation of the glaring inequalities 
of educational opportunities among the various states, 
and divisions of the same state, “is to be found in the 
policy of placing the major responsibility for the estab- 
lishment, support and control of our public schools 
upon small minor civil divisions” of our government, 
and they further agree that the solution of these prob- 
lems “must come through the state or through the 
state cooperating with the federal government.” 
(Swift: Federal and State Policies in Public School 
Finance, p. 83.) 

If and when the various states adopt standards of 
educational opportunity for children equivalent to 
those found in the average district of average wealth 
in the respective states, on account of the inequality 
in the distribution of wealth from state to state, the 
advantages offered children in the several states would 
still be as unequal as they are now in local units of the 
same state. The responsibility for correcting that con- 
dition would of necessity fall upon the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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Reading Literature in the Country Schools 


OO FREQUENTLY rural 

schools have imitated the city 

schools, as rural life has 
attempted to imitate the city life. 
Many of the books used in rural 
schools have been written largely with city conditions 
in mind and by authors who have been city bred or 
city won. School readers have about them the atmos- 
phere and flavor of the city. Their selections as a rule 
contain references and allusions without number to 
city life, and give a cityward bent. This is not as 
it should be. Country readers should be made for 
country children. Such readers should contain, to be 
sure, material other than that strictly rural, but in the 
main they should contain the material which appeals 
to the interpretative core of the country boy or girl. 
The experiences of the country child constitute what 
the Herbartians term the “apperceptive mass.” Chil- 
dren can interpret new matter only in terms of the 
old. This principle should guide the selection of read- 
ing material offered the country child. 

If country-life reading material must rest on the 
natural resources of rural life, what, you may in- 
quire, are some of these resources? 

One of the most obvious resources is the out-of- 
doors. The great variety of animate and inanimate 
objects—flowers, trees, fruit, crops, birds, animals, 
stream and grove—makes possible a variety of ex- 
periences with which reading material may make direct 
and vital contact. 

Another resource is the opportunity that exists for 
freedom of movement in early physical development. 
To the country child space is practically unlimited. 

Country life is particularly rich in situations which 
train in the development of initiative and responsibility. 

Now, not all material which at first glance appears 
to be good country-life material is such. Much of it 
is unsuited to the mental age of the elementary pupil ; 
it is shoddy material, containing lush sentiment, 
vaguely realized imagery; it does not rest on near- 
at-hand rural life. Just because a selection contains 
references to grass, leaves, trees, it does not follow 
that it is good country-life material. For instance, 
when one would make a list of nature poems that 
refer specifically to farm life, the field is greatly nar- 
rowed. A poem on the plowboy is very likely to be one 
that sees the plowboy from the highway rather than 
one that expresses real sentiment of labor on the land. 

The city-minded poet says: “Come, let us go into the 
fields.” 


“To one who long has been in city pent, 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of Heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with hearts content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ?” 


—Keats. 


F. GS. WOODWARD 


Professor of the Teaching of English 
Austin Peay Normal School 


ne a — 


How different is the attitude of 
the farmer. He says: “These are 
the fields; here am I.” 

I hoe and I plow 

I plow and I hoe 
And the wind drives over the main. 

[ mow and I plant 

I plant and I mow 

While the sun burns hot over the plain. 
I sow and I reap 

I reap and I sow 

And gather the wind with the grain. 

[ go and I come 

I come and I go 

In the calm and the storm and the rain. 


—Liberty Hyde Bailey. 


And yet we should not reject much fine nature 
poetry because it does not make an immediate contact 
with the particular environment we have in mind. No 
great poetry prostitutes itself for purposes of propa- 
ganda. Much great nature poetry which does not 
exalt country life does, nevertheless, contain illuminat- 
ing and incisive phrases, packed with sensitive feel- 
ing for nature. 

The general values of country-life reading material 
can be indicated by the following definitive statements : 

1. It should deal with nature and the great out-of- 
doors, weather (wind, rain, and sun), moon, stars ; 
seasons ; brook; pasture, hill, and wood. 

It should deal with the activities of house and 

barn, pasture, hill, and wood; plowing, planting, 

and harvesting. 

It should deal with family and neighbor relation- 

ships, in so far as the child can understand them, 

as a preparation for rural citizenship. 

4. It should deal with the play-life as well as the 
work-life on the farm. 

5. It should emphasize the altruistic feelings that de- 
velop in the early years: Love of animals and pets. 

6. It should be imaginative and emotional as well as 
informational. 

7. It should idealize farm life. 

8. It should have plenty of lively fun. 

9. It should teach patriotism. 

10. It should present the lives of heroes, great build- 
ers of and contributors, directly, to farm life.* 

In selecting and arranging such material it will be 
necessary to set up criteria for judging the worth of 
reading material of the kind indicated above. At the 
outset we must realize that good out-of-door reading 
material will be of two kinds: (a) informational ma- 
terial that has been humanized, material which has 
as its purpose the enlargement of knowledge of one’s 
own environment; (b) material which is literary, 
which aims at engendering appreciations, desirable 
ideals and attitudes, as appreciation of trees, love of 
farm home. Of course, the two kinds of material 


2 


5) 


N 


oS) 


*I owe something here to Walter Barnes’ “English in the 
Country School.” 
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shade off into each other. Information is the surest 
road to appreciation, for the more we know the more 
we are likely to value. We want the country child to 
know his natural environment first and to feel for that 
environment. Emotionalized knowledge, then, is the 
peculiar field of reading literature in the rural elemen- 
tary school. 

A Country-life Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
containing material rigidly selected according to the 
above mentioned principles might well be organized 
under such headings as the following: 

Il. Making Homes— 
A. The Dwelling Place. . 
B. The Home Circle. 
C. Family Ties and Home Influence. 
D. Farmer Folk. 
II. Going to School— 
A. The Old and the New School. 
B. Literature and Living. 
. Work and Play— 

A. Farm Animals. 

B. Plowing, Planting, Harvesting. 

C. Plays, Games, Sports. 


I] 


_ 


IV. Around and About the Farm— 
A. Barn and Calf Lot. 
B. Woodpile and Rock Fence. 
~. The Garden. 
D. Meadow, Pasture, and Field. 
V. The World About Us— 
A. Good Night and Good Morning. 
B. The Seasons. 
C. Trees, Birds, Flowers, Streams. 
D. The Little World of Insects. 
VI. The Outside World— 
A. Weather, Wind, and Rain. 
B. Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


ao 


VIL. Finding Strength and Joy in Nature. 

If such an anthology, which would contain graded 
selections, could be placed in the hands of every child 
in the rural elementary schools of Tennessee, and, in 
addition, if the selections of prose and poetry were 
supplemented by small rigidly selected library of books 
about those aspects of country life treated in the 
anthology, much would be done to offset the em- 
phasis which most school readers now place on city- 
life. 





| CALLED MEETING REPRESENTATIVE 
| ASSEMBLY 


To the Members of the Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association: 

By authority vested in me by the Constitution of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association, | am calling a 
meeting of the Representative Assembly in the Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, at 10:30 A.M., March 29, 1934. 

Election of a president and members of the Adminis- 
trative Council and consideration of amendments to our 
constitution are the VITALLY important matters demand- 
ing your attention. COME. 


B. O. DUGGAN, President. 
March 3, 1934. 
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Evidences of Progressive Practices in the Elementary Schools 


Part Il 
THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
EACHING OR LEARN- 
ING through large units 


< 


EULA A. JOHNSTON 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Hamilton County, Tennessee 


to get ideas, he learns to discrimi- 
nate between good and poor ma- 
terials. His text no longer conveys 
the idea of something to be learned 


— 
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lends itself to the activity 
program and increases the teacher’s opportunity for 
leading the child into those social experiences so neces- 
sary for his development as a social human being. 
The classroom becomes a place where children can live 
normally. Group activities furnish many opportuni- 
ties for learning. These activities often begin in the 
schoolroom and lead out into the community. A 
sixth-grade child may advise with a fourth-grade child 
in preparing stage properties for a play to be given by 
the third grade in assembly. An interested father 
or mother may make contributions to the classroom 
activity by furnishing interesting materials, helping 
to construct equipment, joining whole-heartedly into 
plans and helping to solve problems. One mother 
brought a Chinese collection te school and talked to the 
children when their center of interest was China. Chil- 
dren learn to recognize, through such experiences, that 
expert information is desirable and they invite it from 
time to time as problems arise. A fifth-grade group 
was interested in sky studies. Through this study and 
directed observation of the group, a citizen became in- 
terested and offered the use of his telescope. His ex- 
periences were a channel through which the children 
could add to their experience in a most normal and 
wholesome way. 

The unit becomes a center of interest from which 
many and varied activities naturally arise. These 
activities include problems that integrate the separate 
subjects as tools and thus place the emphasis on the 
center of interest instead of on the subject as such. 
Children read to solve problems, they use numbers to 
count expense or to measure, they write letters to get 
permission or to convey information, they choose their 
language in oral and written work so that they can 
best express their meanings so as to be more readily 
understood. Children talk to each other in conver- 
sation periods, in class discussion periods. They write 
poems and stories and invite criticism. They review 
books, read stories and discuss them with each other 
quite frankly. They write and produce plays co- 
operatively, thus day by day making language usage a 
natural part of their activity program. Incidentally 
we speak good English only through the habit of al- 
ways speaking good English and not by reading and 
studying about good spoken English. In the past the 
emphasis has been placed on the study of English, the 
learning cf rules and definitions and not enough at- 
tention has been given to situations that would call 
for the use of language. The habitual use of language 
as a means of communication through the grades will 
give the best kind of practice in language usage. 

Through the Activity Unit the child is being led 
into an attitude of research. He uses the library as a 
means of solving his problems, he reads many books 


+ 


and recited, it becomes another 
reference book. This attitude will make it necessary 
to add to our school rooms a reading corner where 
books can be added from time to time and where 
children can feel free to work and study. 

Such a program calls for an informal classroom. 
One where the child lives the thing he is doing. “The 
physical setting, the room, its furnishings, its decora- 
tions, its materials, its care, all have a part in this 
life. The atmosphere created, through the children’s 
sharing in the affairs of this group and of the school, 
contributes to it. The teacher’s recognition of the 
needs of individuals and of small groups and of the 
fact that the time program must be a tool to serve 
children’s purposes contributes to the same possibility 
of social participation.” 

The suggestions that follow are the plans used in 
Hamilton County to guide the choice of units of 
grades. 

FIRST GRADE 
Home Unit 

The HOME as a center of interest for the year. 
Begin with vacation experiences. Dr. A. I. Gates out- 
lines the types of interest for this grade as follows: 
Experiences of children at play. 

Experiences of children at home with parents. 
Experiences of children with domestic animals. 
Experiences on the farm. 

Experiences in school. 

6. Winter experiences. 

7. Experiences at the circus. 

8. Experiences with cats and cat stories. 

9. Experiences with dogs and dog stories. 

10. Springtime experiences. 
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SECOND GRADE 
The Community Unit 

The COMMUNITY as a center of activity in this 
grade. Begin with vacation as planned last spring. 
Dr. A. I. Gates describes the following experiences 
for this grade: 

1. Humor and nonsense, related to family life. 
Episodes about familiar wild animals, birds, in- 
sects, and forest and country life. 

3. Fairy stories and fairy lore. 

4. City life and adventures. 

5. Christmas activities, information, and stories. 

6. Indian life, legends, and stories. 
7 
8 
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Facts and stories about friendly animals. 
Country life. 

The experiences, which are being used in Hamilton 
County, give opportunity for rich community activities 
and provide for all of Dr. Gate’s suggestive activities. 

1. Visiting with the City Child in the Country. 

2. Visiting with the Country Child in the City. 
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3. Playing, Resting, Working, and Growing in My 
Vacation. 
THIRD GRADE 
Unit—Children of Other Lands 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS as a center of 
activities in this grade. 
. Hot Country—Africa or Arabia. 
. Indians—Pilgrims—Thanksgiving. 
. Christmas in Many Lands, 
. Mountaineer Country—Switzerland or Norway 
and Sweden. 
Patriotic Unit—Flags of Many Lands—Edison. 
Plains—Holland or China. 
. An Island—Japan or Philippines. 
. Vacation—Some experiences to tie up with these 
studies are: 
a. Measuring, weighing and sharing vacation ex- 
periences. 
b. We trace our foods to their sources and learn 
some reasons why they are good for us. 
Experiences as outlined by Dr. A. I. Gates for this 
grade are: 
1. Bears and other wild animals. 
2. “Counting Chickens” and other fables of the 
simplest type. 
. Fairies and elves. 
. Plays, games, humor, fun. 
. Our country—facts and stories about finding the 
new world, the pilgrims, the flag, holidays. 
. Other countries—facts and stories about England, 
Holland, South America, and China. 
7. Outdoors—about birds, animals, plants, nature. 
8. Magic—parlor magic, stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen type. 


FOURTH GRADE 
Geography-History Units 
. Vacation—started in the spring and completed 
in the fall. 
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2. Indians. 

3. Discoverers and Explorers. 

4. Life in the Colonies. 

5. Winter Resorts—Florida—California. 

6. Our Nation’s Capital—Washington. 

7. Chattanooga. 

8. Vacation. 
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An Interscholastic Activity Association 


STATE-WIDE organization 
which will do for the non- 
athletic activities of the 
high schools of Tennessee what the 


J. ©. TAYLOR 


Superintendent of City Schools 
Milan 


have proved so valuable in creating 
interest and arousing enthusiasm 
in athletics. The plan is to hold 
county, district, regional, and state 


al 





s 
T.S.S.A.A. has already done for ~ 
athletics is the plan of a number of teachers, who see 
in such activities valuable instruments of education 
when properly organized and directed. 

While the plan in Tennessee is somewhat new, it 
is not by any means in the experimental stage in many 
of the other states. Texas, Florida, and Arizona, 
especially, have maintained for a number of years 
associations of the kind contemplated in Tennessee, 
and results seem to be very gratifying. 

The new organization is to be called The Inter- 
scholastic Activity Association, and its purposes as 
set forth in the constitution are as follows: 

1. To promote better scholarship. 

2. To encourage student participation in school ac- 

tivities. 
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To create and stimulate friendly rivalry among 
students. 


4. To sponsor contests in curricular and extracur- 
ricular activities, other than the major athletic 
sports. 

5. To give due recognition to those who excel in 
such contests. 

The constitution was adopted almost unanimously 
by the high school principals in regional meetings in 
Knoxville and Nashville last summer. It will be 
another year or two before all of the provisions can 
be put into effect, but the organization will begin to 
function this year, and several contests are to be held. 

The association will fill a long-felt need. Many 
teachers believe that it is time to begin to place more 
emphasis on the non-athletic activities. They believe 
that, if it is important to determine the champions in 
sports, it would not be out of place to give some recog- 
nition to students who excel in other worth-while 
activities. 


Nearly every high school has some kind of an ac- 
tivity program, but in many instances the results are 
not satisfactory. Frequently, a student who could ex- 
cel in scholarship, oratory, dramatics, music, journal- 
ism, typing, or some other phase of school work, lacks 
the necessary incentives. On the other hand, there is 
no lack of incentives as far as the athlete is concerned. 
Because of his innate love for a contest, the pleasure 
he derives from frequent visits to other schools, the 
new friendships formed on such occasions, the ap- 
plause and publicity given to his achievements, and 
because of the high esteem in which he is held by his 
school and community, he is willing to subject him- 
self to long periods of rigorous training. 

The new association hopes to be able to help the 
schools in supplying incentives for excellency on the 
part of students in the non-athletic activities. It pro- 
poses to adopt, as far as possible, the methods that 


y 


meets. 

In order to carry out such a program the high 
schools will require the assistance of trained experts. 
The State Teachers Colleges, the University of Ten- 
nessee, Peabody College, and other institutions have 
pledged their cooperation. The State Teachers Col- 
leges, for instance, have agreed to send representa- 
tives wherever two or more high schools wish to hold 
a meet. These representatives will give competitive 
examinations in whatever subjects the schools wish, 
and will judge in other contests that are to be held. 
Their services are to be free to the schools, and in- 
cidental expenses should be nominal. 

Schools are urged to get ready for the contests which 
are to be held in the spring. Each school that wishes 
to participate should hold elimination contests in order 
to select its outstanding pupils as representatives. 
Interclass contests will arouse interest in most of the 
schools. If prizes are necessary, local clubs and civic 
organizations in many communities will supply these 
gladly. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 
State of Tennessee 
Department of Education 
Office of Commissioner 
Nashville 
March 9, 1934. 
TO THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF EDU- 

CATION: 

Acting under Section |, Chapter 10, Public. Acts of 
1905, you are hereby authorized to dismiss the schools 
under your jurisdiction on Friday, March 30, in order that 
the teachers may attend the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Nashville. You are further 
authorized to allow the teachers full pay for the day 
provided they attend the meetings. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER D. COCKING, 


Commissioner. 
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Program—Sixty-Ninth Annual Session, Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, Nashville, March 29-30-31 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
PresiDENT B. O. Duacan, Presiding 


Thursday, March 29, 7:30 P. M. 


Music: 
(a) Girls’ Junior High School Glee Clubs— 
Directed by Miss Violet Word, Columbia 
(b) Boys’ Junior High School Glee Clubs— 
Directed by Herbert Norris, Johnson City 


(c) Girls’ Glee Clubs (Schools under 500)— 
Directed by Miss Mary Ruth Hall, Chatta- 
nooga 


(d) Boys’ Glee Clubs (Schools under 500)— 
Directed by Wilson Mount, Shelby County 
Schools 
(e) Girls’ Glee Clubs (Schools over 500)— 
Directed by Miss Lois Shawver, Memphis 
(f) Boys’ Glee Clubs (Schools over 500)— 
Directed by Ralph Colbert, Morristown 
(g) Glee Clubs and Audience—My Tennessee 
(Tranum) ‘ 


Directed by Carmen Campbell, Nashville 
een Dr. W. F. Powell, Nashville 
President’s Address: 

Address: The Social Consequences of the Danish 
Folk-High Schools 
Dr. Peter Manniche, Elsinore, Denmark 


Announcements and Committee Appointments 


Friday, March 30, 10:30 A. M. 
Music: 
Children’s Chorus—Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth-Grades 
Directed by Miss E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro 
Address: The School, the Book, and the Child 


Miss Eleanor Witmer, Librarian, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City 


Address: 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, President, University of Ken- * 


tucky, Lexington 


Announcements 


Friday, March 30, 7:30 P. M. 
Music: 
Band, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
Directed by Dr. William Mebane 
Assembly Singing, led by J. W. Austin, Nashville 


Address: Giving Young People an Opportunity to 


Participate in Their Own Education 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Professor of Teachers 
College and Normal School Education, New 
York University, New York City 


Announcements 


Saturday, March 31, 10:30 A. M. 
Music: 
Assembly Singing, led by Miss Clara J. McCauley, 
Knoxville 


Address: 
Governor Hill McAlister 
Address: Tennessee’s Educational Program 


Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education 
Committee Reports 
\nnouncements 
Adjournment 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Administrative 
House of Representatives, Capitol Building 
Supt. Ropert E, Lee, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


:00- 9:40 An Informed Public, the Best Guarantee 
of Establishing and Maintaining an Edu- 
cational Program in Tennessee 
Claude D. Curtis, Supt. of County 
Schools, Maryville 


~ 


9:40-10:25 A Comprehensive Program of Public 
Education 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, President, Austin 


Peay Normal, Clarksville 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


:00- 2:25 Private Enemies of Public Education 
L. J. Wilhoite, President, Southern 
Dairies, Chattanooga 
2:25- 3:00 Address: 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, President, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 
Activities on Curriculum Construction 
Supt. R. B. Rubins, Bristol 


bo 


w 


:00- 3:30 


Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 


- 9:25 Organization and Administration of Su- 
pervision in Madison County 
Supt. Kit Parker, Jackson 
9:25-10:00 Present-Day Administrative Task 
Dr. Norman Frost, Peabody College, 
Nashville 
10 :00-10:10 Election of officers 


AGRICULTURE 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 206 


C. T. Parpue, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
9:00- 9:40 Progress of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 


Professor C. E. Brehm, Tennessee Direc- 
tor of A. A. A. 
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9:40-10:25 From the Federal Land Banks to the 
Farmer and Return 
Representative, Federal 
Louisville 


Land Bank, 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 
2:00- 2:45 Findings of the Committee on the State- 
wide Survey of Vocational Education 
Dr. K. C. Davis, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 
2:45- 3:00 Election of officers 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


Y. W. C. A., Fifth Floor 


Dr. MaycrE SouTHALL, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 12:15 P. M. 


Buffet Luncheon—Plates, Fifty Cents 
Group Singing—Original A. C. E. Songs 
National Convention News Items 
Miss Elizabeth Oemigh and Miss Julia Green, Local 
Co-Chairmen 
State Secretary’s Report 
Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine 
Welcoming of New A. C. E. Branches 
Dr. Maycie Southall, President, State Association 
Reports of Local Branch Activities for 1933-34 
Branch Presidents 
Panel Discussion of Plans for 1934-35 
A Representative from each Local Branch a Mem- 
ber of the Panel 
Business Meeting, followed by a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board 
Note: All primary teachers, principals, and super- 
visors are cordially invited to attend. Those 
not attending the luncheon may join the group 
at 1:00 o’clock for the afternoon program. 


ATHLETICS 
Hermitage Hotel, Grill Room 
Pat W. Kerr, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 12:30 P. M. 
AnnwaAL T. S. S. A. A. LUNCHEON 
Address: 
Dr. John L. Hill, Nashville 


Note: Those desiring to attend this luncheon 
should communicate with Supt. J. C. Mitchell, 
Murfreesboro, relative to tickets or reserva- 
tions. 


COMMERCIAL 
Private Dining Room, Mezzanine 


Hermitage Hotel 
Miss HELEN FRANKLAND, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
9:00- 9:30 Shaping Business Education to the Life 
of Today and Tomorrow 
Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


9 :30- 9:50 The Social Business Objective of Book- 
keeping 
John Pendery, Southwestern Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati 


9:50-10:20 An Appeal for More Retail Merchandis- 
ing in Our Salesmanship 
Miss Ruth Hayes, Smith- Hughes 
Teacher of Retail Selling, Nashville 


12:30 Luncheon. George Macon, Supervisor Business 
Education, Memphis, Presiding 
Speakers: Mrs. Thomas Coppedge, Memphis, 
Member Tennessee Educational Commission, 
and Miss Virginia Harmon, Nashville, Presi- 
dent, Tennessee Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


Friday, March 30, 2:30 P. M. 


Ivy McKrinnie, Presiding 


2:30- 3:10 Vocational Guidance—The Pupil and 
the Community 
Miss Minnie Vavra, Vocational Coun- 


selor, Cleveland High School, St. Louis 
3:10- 4:20 Secondary Business Education: 

From the Standpoint of the Office Manager 
Charles Cook, Office Manager, Genera! Shoe Cor- 
poration, Nashville (30 minutes) 

From the Standpoint of the Business Executive 
L. J. Wilhoite, President, Southern Dairies, Chat- 
tanooga (35 minutes) 


Saturday, March 31, 8:45 A. M. 
Miss HELEN FRANKLAND, Presiding 
8:45- 9:15 Present Standards for Certification of 
Business Teachers in Tennessee 
T. W. Kittrell, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville 
9:15- 9:45 “A Critical Investigation of Teacher 
Training for Business Education,” by 
Dr. Jessie Graham—a Review and Eval- 
uation, Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 
9:45-10:00 Open Discussion, led by Dr. Theodore 
Glocker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 
10 :00-10:15 Election of officers 


ENGLISH 


Cumberland Lodge, Second Floor 
Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 8:00 A. M. 


8:00- 8:15 Assembly and Registration 
Appointment of the Committee on Nom- 
inations 

8:15 - 8:30 Report of the Tennessee Literary League 
F. M. Lowry, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

8:30- 8:40 Questions and Discussion 
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8:40- 9:10 How I Teach One of the Classics (15 
minutes each) 
1. Miss Lucile Heath, Peabody Demon- 
stration School—‘Hamlet” 
2. Miss Nelle Henry, Knoxville Senior 
High School—‘Silas Marner” 
9:10- 9:25 General Discussion 
9:25- 9:50 A Diagnostic Study of Freshman Eng- 
lish Entrance Tests 
Miss Alma Mays, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis 
9:50- 9:55 Questions and Discussion 
:-55-10:30 A Report of the Committee on Coordina- 
tion 
10:30 Adjournment for the General Session 


~ 
= 


Friday, March 30, 2:30 P. M. 
2:30- 2:40 Assembly and Registration 
2:40- 3:05 Some English Activities as Carried Out 
in Shelby County 
Miss Sue Powers, Superintendent, Mem- 
phis 
Questions and Discussion 
The Dignity of Grammar 
Dr. John B. Emperor, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
:-45 Questions and Discussion 
:15 The English Teacher and the Lost Hu- 
manities 
Dr. Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville 
4:15- 4:25 Questions and Discussion 
4:25 Election of officers 


Saturday, March 31, 8:30 A. M. 

8:30- 9:25 What Should Be the Preparation of a 
Teacher in English? 
Dr. R. E. Parker, University of Tennes- 
see (15 min.) 
Mrs. Neal Frazier, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro (15 min.) 
Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, George Pea- 
body College (15 min.) 
Open Discussion (10 min.) 

9:25- 9:50 How Much Do College Freshmen Know 
About College English? 
Dean H. B. Evans, Bethel College, Mc- 
Kenzie 

9:50-10:00 Questions and Discussion 

10:00-10:25 Round Table: “Possibilities of the Radio 
and Motion Picture as Media of Instruc- 
tion.” Discussion led by Miss Imelda 
Stanton, Central High School, Memphis 

10:25 Adjournment for the General Session 


FINE ARTS 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 301 


Miss Myrtis SmitH, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
9 :00- 9:45 Address: 
C. W. Knouff, American Crayon Com- 
pany 
9:45-10:00 Round Table Discussion 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00- 3:00 Round Table Discussion of Sources of 
Materials for Art Education 
Leader, Miss Helen Hamilton, Fairview 
Junior High School, Memphis 


3:00- 3:10 Election of officers 


GEOGRAPHY é 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 


Miss Jut1a Hopeson, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:00- 9:30 Use of Excursions and Special Reports 
in Geography Teaching in Germany 
Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 

:30-10:00 Land Utilization of England; a Study 
Made by School Children 
Dr. Dudley Stamp, University of Lon- 
don 


9 
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Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00- 2:30 A Child’s View of South America 
Mrs. Laula Green Mallory, Memphis 
:30- 3:00 An Intimate View of “Around South 
America” 
Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 


LSS) 


3 :00- 3:30 Echoes from Montevideo 
Miss Corinne Cavert, Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville 


3 :30- 3:40 Election of officers 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 306 


Witson CoL.ins, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:00 - 9:20 Integrating Health Education with Edu- 
cation 
Miss Edna Lewis, 
Nashville 

9:20- 9:40 Physical Education in High School 
J. H. Swann, High School, Mt. Pleasant 

9:40 -10:00 The Intramural Sports Program 
Jim Buford, Director of Intramurals, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

10:00 -10:20 Health Work in the Rural Schools of 
Tennessee 
Dr. E. L. Bishop, State Department of 
Public Health, Nashville 

10:20 Adjourn for General Meeting 


12:30 Joint meeting with the Athletic Section 
at luncheon, Hermitage Hotel 


Peabody College, 
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2:25 Why Tennessee Should Have a Health 
and Physical Education Supervisor 
Dr. J. R. Sharman, Director of Physicai 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor 


Business meeting and election of officers 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


9 :00 - 


9 :25 - 


9 :30 - 


2 :00 - 


9 :00 - 


9 :20 - 


9:25 - 


C. R. WALLACE, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:25 Proposed Changes in the High School 
Program of Studies 

Robert R. Vance, State High School 
Supervisor, Nashville 

Round Table Discussion, led by W. J. 
Smith, Paris 


9 :30 
9:50 The Work Done by the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum 

Dr. A. D. Mueller, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

Round Table Discussion, led by R. B. 
Rubins, Bristol 


A Definite Plan for the Improvement of 
Instruction 

W. E. Turner, State Agent, State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville 


9:55 


10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 
Miss Mary Hit, Presiding 


2:20 How the High School Teacher Can Help 
in the Work of the Educational Com- 


mission 
Commissioner Walter D. Cocking, Nash- 
ville 

2:25 Round Table Discussion, led by John K. 
Hicks, Lenoir City 

2:45 Trends in Secondary Education 
Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

2:50 Round Table Discussion, led by W. H. 


Tarwater, Etowah 


Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 
C. R. Wauiace, Presiding 


9:20 Suggested Improvements in High School 
Organization and Administration 
F. E. Bass, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro 

9:25 Round Table Discussion, led by Fred C. 
Knight, Winchester 

9:40 The Teacher and the State 
Association 
W. A. Bass, Executive Secretary, State 
Teachers Association, Nashville 


Teachers 


. 


9:40- 9:45 


9:45 -10:00 


10 :00 -10:05 


10:05 -10:20 


9:00- ¢ 


~ 
~ 


10: 


Round Table Discussion, led by Supt. 
B. E. Dossett, Jacksboro 


New Regulations Governing Certifica- 
tion of Teachers 
Lacy Elrod, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville 
Round Table Discussion, led by John L. 
Rose, Crossville 


Business meeting 


HISTORY 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 208 


Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


:30 The Report of the National Commission 
on the Social Studies and Its Implica- 
tions for Teachers of History 
Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 


:30 -10:10 Teaching History by Units: 


(a) Dr. W. H. Yarbrough, Principal, 
Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville (20 minutes) 

(b) Miss Patricia Springer, Teacher of 
History, Lawrenceburg High 
School (20 minutes) 


10 -10:20 General Discussion 


10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00 - 2:30 A Design for Effective Living in the 


Tennessee Valley 
Dr. W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville 

2:30- 2:50 How the New Deal Affects the Teaching 
of Civics 
L. G. Derthick, Principal, Clarksville 
High School 

2:50- 3:10 The Large Unit Organization Applied 
to Problems in Contemporary Life 
E. N. Smith, Curriculum Adviser, Chat- 
tanooga Public Schools 

3:10- 3:30 The Place of Social Science in the 
Larger Senior High Schools 
C. L. Northcutt, Knoxville City Schools 

3:30 - 3:45 General discussion 

Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 

9:00 - 9:30 Some Undeveloped Topics in the His- 
tory of Tennessee 
Dr. W. C. Binkley, Head, History De- 
partment, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville 

9:30- 9:50 More Effective Cooperation between the 


National Park Service and Teachers of 
History 

Roland F. Lee, Historical Technician, 
Shiloh National Park 
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9:50-10:10 History As an Introduction to Our So- 
cial, Political, and Economic Organiza- 
tion 
J. H. Swann, Mt. Pleasant High School 
10:10-10:20 Business meeting and election of officers 
10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Miss Amicia Dickson, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
9:00- 9:15 Announcements and appointment of 
committee 
9:15- 9:45 Responsibility of Home Economics in 
Training Young People for Home and 
Family Life 
Dr. Lemo T. Dennis, Field Worker in 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
9:45 -10:15 The Women’s Part in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 
Mrs. A. E. Morgan, Knoxville 
10:15 -10:45 Tennessee’s Emergency Relief Program 
in Home Making: 
In Division of Extension 
In Higher Institutions 
In Emergency Nursery School Pro 
gram 
11:00 -12:00 Student Club Section 
12:00 -12:10 Business session 
Note: Home Economics Section will meet with 
Industrial and Vocational Education groups in 
the afternoon, March 30, auditorium of the 
Tulane Hotel. 


HOME ECONOMICS—COLLEGE SECTION 


Home Economics Building, Room 104 
Peabody College 
Mrs. Bernice REANEY VARNER, Presiding 
Saturday, March 31, 8:30 A. M.° 
8 :30- 9:15 Breakfast 
9:15 -10:00 Family Relationships 
Dr. L. T. Dennis, Field Worker, Child 
Development and Parental Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
10:00 -10:15 Round Table Discussion 


10:15 Business session and adjournment for 
General Meeting 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Auditorium, Tulane Hotel 
A. S. Zoers, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 8:45 A. M. 
8:45 - 9:00 General discussion 
9:00 - 9:30 Industrial Training Program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority 
Howard L. Briggs, Supervisor of Trade 
Training for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville 


9:30 -10:00 Industrial Arts in the High School 
Ross N. Robinson, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Kingsport 

Industrial Education 

T. H. Quigley, Vice President of the 
American Vocational Association and 
Professor of Industrial Education, Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Atlanta 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


10 :00 -10 :20 


Wm 


Friday, March 30, 2:30 P. M. 
Hume-Fogg Auditorium 
2:30 - 2:50 


Adult Education 
Dr. Harry Clark, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Knoxville 


2:50- 3:10 The Place of Vocational Education in 
Tennessee’s Educational Program 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville 

3:10- 3:40 National Problems Facing Vocational 


Education 
T. H. Quigley, Vice President of the 
American Vocational Association, At- 
lanta 

}:40- 4:00 Business session: 
1. Adoption of a constitution 
2. Election of officers 


Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 
9:00 - 9:30 General business meeting 
:30 -10:15 Round Table Discussion, led by Profes- 
sor Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 
10:15 Adjournment for General Session 


INTERMEDIATE 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Supt. H. F. Sryctey, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
9:00 - 9:30 Address: 


Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington 
9:30- 9:50 Successes and Failures of High School 
Freshmen Traceable to Elementary 


School Procedures 
R. F. Gruber, Assistant to Principal, 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville 

:50-10:20 Activity Program for the Upper Grades 
of the Elementary School 
H. F. Srygley, Superintendent of Nash- 
ville City Schools 

10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00 - 2:30 Importance of Science in the Elementary 
Grades 
Mrs. Ora Wakefield, Cohn Junior High 
School, Nashville 
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Dress Up at Cain-Sls 
Happiest Easter zu | 





. 


@ A cordial welcome is extended to every member of the State Teachers’ Conven- @ Do 


tion... it is our wish that you enjoy your every minute. 


store conveniences are at your disposal at all times. 


Coats, Suits 


77° a 
Li c puts you under flatterttham 


BIG BRIMLK 


You’ve no idea how much fun you are 
going to have . . . the thrills that are 
in store for you when you come here to 
buy your coat or suit. We have your 
size . . . your color .. . your 
style . . . inany fabric that’s a favored ~~ 
fashion this season . . . not justa 


handful, but hundreds and hundreds of 





Cain-Sloan’s many for 


She 


$ i -_ $ 





for Easter Ad 


ryour f 


style-firsts . . . from breezy, peppy Great wide brims are favored this spring . . . in crisp lige silks, 


tweeds to sheer wools and fine crepes. 





just yours in this special new group. 


Second Floor 


straws, pedalines, panama-like toyos . . . and you'll order. 


, keep t 
recog nil 





Other Large 
Groups at 
$10.95 to 


$29.75. 





(J \ Fine style plus a quality of comfort that wins you to Matrix for life. 
you step into Matrix you are a Matrix fan! At Cain-Sloan’s and no 
else in Nashville can you buy Matrix 


can’t fit . . . properly. 


Shoe Salon 
Main Floor 





Tatum Shoer 


“YOUR FOOTPRINT IN LEATHER” 


Sqp-00 


Others up to $10.50 









and there’s hardly a fe 


5th Ave. at Church Phe 
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I's and Celebrate the 
Years for Teachers’ 


@ Donna Baird, personal shopper at Cain-Sloan’s, has a nicely worked-out budget 
for the professional woman that will be interesting to teachers pressed for time. 
She’ll help you build your wardrobe, smartly, with economy and suitability. 








Spring Frocks 


$ , aes 


Sy-ts 









tertham Gold Stripe 


> New sheers . . . new prints ° 
new crepes are here in effective styles 
featuring trims of linen, lingerie effects, 
waffle pique, polka dots, organdy and 
mousseline de soie . . . in a color 

pryour figure . . . long, short or stout, these silk hose, in chiffon selection boasting of navy, powder blue, 
isp lige silks, will adjust or pattern themselves to every leg as though rose, aqua, sea green, beige, black and 
yu’ ll { order. And we have the smart tones too . . . and they’ll tub new prints. One-piece dresses, jacket 
, keep their color, never become fuzzy . . . and won’t shrink styles, three-quarter sleeve dresses, 
recognition. short and long sleeve styles. 











Oil Permanent | ite t«« 


Groups at 
s =“ 


$5.95 to $25. 
The very first thing you do upon arrival 
in Nashville . . . make an appoint- 
ment for one of our LaCosta Oil Perma- 
nents. Your hair will have gleaming, 
lively high lights, waves that glow and 
sparkle with life and brilliance. It’s a 
Cain-Sloan feature special for this week 
before Easter. 








Beauty Salon 
Third Floor 





urch Phone 6-3112 
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2:30- 3:00 Visual Education in the Upper Grades 
of the Elementary School 

Miss Corinne Cavert, Nashville 
Schools 

The Elementary School Library 
Miss Vivian Watkins, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools, 


Nashville 


City 


3:000- 3:30 


Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 

(Joint Meeting of Primary and Intermediate Groups ) 
9:00 - 9:30 The Aim and Spirit of Modern Elemen- 
tary Education ; 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Professor of 
Teachers College and Normal School 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 
The Social Studies As a Basis for Large 
Units of Work 
Miss Lucie Holeman, Activity Director, 
Kindergarten Education, Louisville Nor- 
mal School, Louisville, Kentucky 
10:00 -10:20 Business meeting and election of officers 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session 


9 -30 -10 :00 


| LATIN 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 209 


Miss FLora Raw ts, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 

9:00 - 9:30 Cicero As Interpretation to Citizenship 
Mrs. Fred P. Darwin, Dickinson Junior 
High School, Chattanooga 

9 :30 -10:00 Mussolini 
Miss Mary P. Thompson, Hume-Fogg 
High School, Nashville 

10:00 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 
2:00 - 2:30 The Satire of Horace 
Dr. R. B. Steel, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 
2:30- 3:00 The Place of Latin in the Curriculum 
Dr. W. H. Yarbrough, Principal, Pea- 
body Demonstration School, Nashville 


LIBRARY 
Peabody College, Social-Religious Building 


Mrs. Aucusta R. Kotwyck, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 12:30 P. M. 


12:30- 2:15 Informal luncheon, Peabody Cafeteria, 
50 cents a plate 

2:15- 2:45 The Library Program of the T. V. A. 
Miss Mary U. Rothrock, Librarian, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 

2:45 - 3:10 How the School Librarian May Keep 
Alive Her Professional Spirit 
Miss Helen Harris, Director of School 
Libraries, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville 


3:10- 3:50 Ways and Means of Making the School 
Library Attractive 
Miss Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 
3:50- 4:10 Election 
4+:30 Tea, Room 305, Social-Religious Build- 


ing 


of officers 


Note: The Peabody Library School and the Nash- 
ville Library Club have cooperated in the prep- 
aration of this program. 

An exhibit of publicity and decorative ma- 
terials for the school library has been prepared 
by Miss Ruth Miller, Director of County 
Libraries, Cossitt Library, Memphis. This ex- 
hibit will be on display in Room 303, Social- 
Religious Building, Peabody College. 


MATHEMATICS 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 218 
Miss Dorotny Witson, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:00 - 9:30 Desirable Goals for Junior High School 
Mathematics 


Miss Ruth Moncreiff, Nashville 
9:30- 9:50 Motivation of Junior High School 
Mathematics 


Miss Louise Leigh, Whitehaven 
School, Whitehaven 


High 


9:50 -10 :2¢ 


The Functional Idea As an Instrument 
in the Teaching of Junior High School 
Mathematics 

Walter Graham, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 


10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00- 2:30 Problem Solving in Elementary Algebra 
Dr. J. D. Bond, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

2:30- 3:00 College Preparation for Teachers of 
Senior High School Mathematics 
Dr. F. L. Wren, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 

3:00 Business session 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 308 


Miss EvizasetuH Scuarpt, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:00 - 9:45 Scientific Procedure and Practical 
sults in Teaching Modern Languages 
Dr. A. I. Roehm, Peabody College, 
Nashville 


Re- 


9:45 -10:00 Round Table Discussion 


10:00 Adjournment for General Meeting 
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Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. Saturday, March 31, 9:00 A. M. 
y y 
2:00 - 2:30 Why the Spanish Monarchy Fell Joint meeting, Primary and Intermediate Groups, 
Dr. Juan R. Castellano, Vanderbilt Uni- Auditorium of the War Memorial Building (see 
versity, Nashville program of Intermediate Section) 
2:30- 3:00 Modern Language Projects for High 
Schools 
Miss Margaret Davis, Franklin 
3:00- 3:10 Business meeting PRINCIPALSHIP 
Hermitage Hotel, Convention Hall 
Dr. JosEpH RoEMER, Presiding 
MUSIC 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Ballroom Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Presiding THEME: Curriculum Revision in Tennessee Educa- 
tional Survey 
Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 9:00 - 9:05 Opening remarks by the Chairman 
9:00- 9:05 Secretary’s Report 9:05 - 9:25 A Statement of the Work of the Ele- 
9:05 - 9:15 Enrollment of new members preg, Renae en ce ay ew a 
9:15- 9:45 The Present and Future of School Music sion a en ee 
L bh rigs eee U. W. Leavell, Chairman, Professor of 
mi a ee isis Elementary Education, Peabody College, 
’ , ¥ Nashvill 
(b) Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Clarksville 9-25... cide Meee cliaies ae 
(c) ‘Miss Bomar Eiugt, sempnis ee sie of Pexthothe Medial, ie Ganies 
9:45 -10:00 er) Taner Hig Steen ge Rog of Study, and Objectives of Elementary 
- in s Instruction 
10:00 -10:20 The Place of Music in a Revised Cur- Miss Pearl Deen, Elementary School 
riculum Supervisor, City Schools, Memphis 
I. M. Cook, Nashville 9:40- 9:55 What Provision Shall Be Made in the 
10:20 Adjournment for General Meeting New Curriculum for Character Educa- 
tion? 
: J. Paul Phillips, University of Tennessee 
Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. Tunior Colle he 
> ’ } ge, Martin 
Miss Erner Kine, Presiding 9:55-10:20 The Evaluation of Elementary School 
2) T : Mave; . Curriculum by Teachers and Supervisors 
0 - 2: : Teativele I tum Dy} 
2:00 - 2:30 Tennessee School Music Festivals, State Miss Gretchen Hyder, Elementary 
and Sectional Schools Supervisor, Carter Count 
J. B. Dodge, Clarksville + <i cae Setar ecco oak aaa Ee 
2:30- 3:00 Music Appreciation Demonstration 10:20 -10:30 hs — a of the Curriculum by 
pies ne tlementary School Pupils 
Herhert Nacrss, Jomanem $09 Miss Lillian Gore, Principal, Elementary 
3:00- 3:20 Business meeting and election of officers Schaal Kaonville ; 
10:30 Adjournment for General Meeting 
12:15 Luncheon, Ballroom, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 
PRIMARY Bei Speaker: Dean W. S. Taylor, University 
Hume-Fogg High School Auditorium of Kentucky, Lexington 
Miss TrRopHENA SANLAND, Presiding 
: Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 
Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. Hermitage Hotel, Convention Hall 
9:00 - 9:15 Music: — , 
Girls’ Glee Club, Cohn Junior High 2:00 - 2:05 Statement of the Work of the Secondary 
Céleest ‘Wadailie ; School Curriculum Committee of the 
° ere My : : State Educational Commission 
9:15 - 9:45 a Newer Trends in Primary Educa- A. D. Mueller, Chairman, Professor “ 
NT; . Secondary Education, University 0 
i sais ne Beatrice Denmark, Atlanta Tennessee, Knoxville 
9:45 -10:10 Address: ; ; > ie ~ Ba ilding a High School Curriculum for 
a a University ‘of Ken- ah oe oe oo oes 7 ‘ ? 
vas : A. D. Mueller, Professor of Secondary 
10:10 Adjournment for General Meeting Education, University of Tennessee, 
Note: Joint meeting Friday afternoon, Primary Knoxville ; 
and Childhood Education Groups, Fifth Floor, 2:20- 2:40 Trends in the High School Curriculum 


> oe An ee 





in Tennessee 
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Wilson New, Principal, Rule Junior 
High School, Knoxville 

2:40- 3:00 Providing for the Health Objective in 
the High School Curriculum 
J. C.. Mitchell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Murfreesboro 

3:00 - 3:20 Some Observations in Curriculum Mak- 
in 
Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

3:20- 3:40 The Place of Physical Education in the 
New High School Curriculum 
A. W. Hobt, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 

3:40- 4:00 Questions and Discussion 


4:00 Business meeting and election of officers 


SPEECH 
Auditorium, Elks Club 


Miss Mary Evans SAUNDERS, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 
8:30- 9:00 Greetings from: 


(a) President, National Association, 
Teachers of Speech 
(b) President, Southern Association, 
Teachers of Speech 
9:00- 9:30 The Teaching of Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion 
Mrs. Mary Rousseau, Cumberland Uni- 
versity, Lebanon 
9:30 -10:30 Demonstration in Play Production 
(a) The Stage Crafters, Nashville 
(b) The Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville 
Miss Susan Vaughn, Director 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 
Centennial Club Auditorium 


2:00- 2:20 Broadcasting the Radio Play, Madge 
West 

2:20- 2:45 Methods in Corrective Speech 
Mrs. Newman Brandon, Nashville 

2:45 - 3:15 Effective Use of Speech Models by: 
(a) Mrs. Helene Baker Hart 
(b) Albert M. Harris, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity, Nashville 

3:15- 3:35 Clearness, a Speech Essential 
Dr. R. E. Womack, President, Lambuth 
College, Jackson 

3:35 - 3:55 Poetry As a Fine Art 
William H. MacKellar, University of 
the South, Sewanee 


3:55 - 4:30 Demonstration in Play Production, Stu- 
dents of Hume-Fogg High School 
Directed by Mrs. B. L. Adler 


Saturday, March 31, 8:30 A. M. 
Auditorium, Elks Club 


8 :30- 8:50 Dramatics and the Auditorium Platoon 
Oscar Sams, Knoxville High School 
8:50- 9:15 Book Week Celebration 
Miss Jennie May McQuiddy, Nashville 
9:15 - 9:35 Speech, The Corner Stone of Education 
Clifton Malone, Jackson 
9:35 -10:15 Demonstration in Speech on Methods of 
Play Production 
Students of Tennessee School for the 
Blind, directed by Miss Sara Gray, 
Nashville 


10:15 -10:25 Business session 


SCIENCE 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
D. OrHo McNEELy, Presiding 


Friday, March 30, 9:00 A. M. 


9:00 - 9:30 Science in Rural Schools 
Prof. John B. Bond, Jr., Austin Peay 
Normal, Clarksville 

:30 -10:00 The Psychology of Science Teaching 
Dr. S. C. Garrison, Jesup Psychological 
Laboratory, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 

00 -10:20 Discussion: 
Led by J. Troye Wolfe, Central High 
School, Nashville 


~) 


1¢ 


1( 


:20 Adjournment for General Meeting 


Friday, March 30, 2:00 P. M. 


2:00 - 2:30 Industrial Arts and Its Relation to Sci- 
ence As Taught in the High Schools of 
Tennessee 
Prof. E. B. Hudgens, Collierville High 
School, Collierville 


2:30- 3:00 Findings of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association in Science Teaching 
Dr. L. R. Hesler, Chairman of the Sci- 
ence Section, East Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

(00 - 3:20 Discussion: 
Led by Dr. Jesse Shaver, Professor of 
the Teaching of Biology, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 


wn 


:20- 3:30 Business meeting and election of officers 


ioe) 


N. E. A. Breakfast 


The life members of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual breakfast at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel on March 30th at 7:30 A. M. Price, 55 
cents. Make reservations with S. L. Ragsdale, N. E. A. 
Director, Humes High School, Memphis, or Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Nashville. All persons interested in 


education are cordially invited to attend. 
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LEBECK’S 




















“Nashville’s Leading Department Store” 


INVITES YOU TO ATTEND A SPECIAL 


LUX-VOGUE 
FASHION SHOW 


The Spring’s Newest Apparel Will Be Shown ina 
Special Style Film, and on Living Models 


Twice Each Dav, March 26th Through March ZIst, 
at Il am. and 3 p.m. on Lebeck’s Third Floor 


LUX SOAP—FREE—A Regular Box of Lux Soap Flakes 























Nashville’s Leading Clothiers 


Since 1843 


Smart Styles for Spring 


IN 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


Sporting Goods and Sports Wear 
For Men, Women, and Children 





ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


During the Teachers Con- 
vention You Are Invited to 
Inspect Our Special Displays 
of New Equipment for . 


FOOTBALL AND OTHER SPORTS 











WORK BETTER 
With Glasses! 


Are your eyes tired and strained at the 
end of a busy day? Perhaps you need 
glasses! We will fit them for you and 
provide smart frames and lenses. 


DR. E. LEE BENNETT 


Optometrist 
202 FIFTH AVENUE, NORTH 























BURRUSS & WEBBER 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 


SERVING HOURS 


BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER 
6:30 to9 1:15 to 2:15 5 to8 
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W. A. BASS, EDITOR 








THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
In this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER appears 
an official call of Mr. B. O. Duggan, President of the 


Tennessee State Teachers Association, to the delegates . 


of the several local teachers associations of the state 
to meet at the Hermitage Hotel in Nashville, Thurs- 
day, March 29, 10:30 A.M. This is a most important 
meeting. Every county, city, and institutional asso- 
ciation entitled to representation should send to this 
meeting its duly-elected delegates. 

Three important matters will come up for considera- 
tion: 

First, the matter of selecting a president for the 
ensuing year—always an important matter. Next 
year is legislative year. Consequently, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly must make a wise choice of a 
president. The person selected must not only be 
recognized as a leader in the profession and one who 
holds the respect and confidence of teachers, but also 
he must be able to establish proper contacts with the 
laity and exert leadership with that group. 

Second, the Representative Assembly must select 
the Administrative Council for the next three years. 
Here again care and discrimination must be exercised. 
Position on this Council demands courage, experience, 
and vision. 

Third, certain proposed changes in the Constitution 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Association must be 
considered by the Representative Assembly. This 
task also demands that care and discrimination be ex- 
ercised by the delegates to the meeting. Let us all plan 
wisely and unselfishly for the future of our organiza- 
tion. 





e 
PLAYING WITH FIRE 


Recently press reports carried an article reading 
in part as follows: “Ninety small children rushed from 
the school building just before the blazing roof crashed 
through the ceiling—a defective flue was responsible 
for the fire which completely destroyed the building 
and all equipment—the children, who were in classes, 
were hurriedly marched out—many of the small chil- 
dren escaped only by a few moments.” 

School authorities, who allow schools to be operated 
in buildings having defective flues or wired by un- 
skilled electricians, are but playing with fire. Each 
year witnesses the destruction by fire of many school 
buildings. So long as no child is burned to death the 
general public simply remarks that the loss is just too 
bad and nothing is done about it. Will school authori- 





ties wait until some tragic fire occurs in which many 
helpless little children are burned to death and public 
sentiment becomes so aroused as to force adequate 
fire protection for all public buildings before anything 
will be done about the matter? 

Save our children—they are our greatest assets. 


A CHALLENGE 


Recently a member of the sixty-eighth General 
Assembly of Tennessee visited the editor of the Ten- 
nessee Teacher. In the course of our conversation 
the senator remarked that he was offering for re- 
election and expected to be returned to the Senate in 
1935 without opposition. He said he was impressed, 
while serving in the Senate of 1933, with the fact that 
the educational forces of the State seemed disorgan- 
ized and without an educational program for the State. 
He then requested a statement of the educational pro- 
gram which will be submitted to the General Assembly 
in 1935. Furthermore, this senator stated that he 
wanted to support a comprehensive and progressive 
educational program in keeping with the needs and 
financial ability of the State. 


The editor was embarrassed in that he was unable 
to supply the senator with a detailed statement of the 
educational program which the teaching profession 
in Tennessee is solidly supporting. This incident 
should serve as a definite challenge to every school 
teacher in Tennessee. When the next General As- 
sembly convenes in Nashville in January, 1935, we 
must have ready for the consideration of that body a 
definite, detailed comprehensive educational program 
for the state. But if this is to be done there are some 
things which must be done, and done quickly. 


First, our educational forces must be united into one 
solid dynamic force. There are in Tennessee 17,233 
white public elementary and high school teachers. At 
present only about one-half of these are members of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association. All of 
these teachers should become members of the organi- 
zation, and should send to the next meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, March 29 next, capable representatives clothed 
with authority to set in motion such machinery as is 
necessary to prepare a statement of our educational 
program which we shall present to the General As- 
sembly at its next meeting. 


Second, the teaching force of the state should give 
the Tennessee Educational Commission immediate and 
complete cooperation in its work in order that all the 
facts which will condition our program may be gath- 
ered, organized and interpreted. 


Third, when the facts pertaining to Tennessee’s 
educational status and educational needs are made 
available, the teachers, individually and collectively, 
must become interpreters of these facts to the general 
public. 


Right now we need organization. Let every Super- 
intendent, principal and teacher become active in the 
support of our state organization. Let our motto be: 
Every Teacher a Member of T. S. T. A. 





Marc 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company, inc. 


| CARRY MY SATCHEL STILL 











/ 





a Pe, 
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A WORLD RENOWNED GENIUS, who had 

won the acclaim of devotees of his artistry, was busily engaged in study on one 

occasion when a friend called. 'Why,'' exclaimed the surprised caller, "do you have 

to do this?" 

And the reply was, "'l carry my satchel still!" 

And so do we all—teacher, student, or anyone who yearns for a better knowledge 
to do one's work. 

Teachers are to be greatly admired for their continuous training to better equip 
themselves to guide the destinies of our youth through their halls of learning. 

It is our pleasure to make some contribution to their efforts through our super- 
power radio station WSM with special programs designed for the benefit of both 
student and teacher. 

We invite your interest in “MAN'S FIGHT TO LIVE," an educational program 
now featured over WSM every Monday night at 8:30. 


Shielding Millions—Are We Shielding You? 


NATIONAL BUILDING NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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What Price Educational Economy ? 


A. D. MUELLER 


Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


tion that deprives its children and 
youth of the opportunity of gaining 
that strength and power which edu- 
cation affords is well on the way 





“ HE SWORD that hangs 
over education and_ the 
other social enterprises of 

government is the sword of im- aie 


perative retrenchment forged in the 
fires of an irrational depression,” writes Glenn Frank, 
and Secretary Harold L. Ickes says, “We have been 
made sadly aware during these last few years of the 
necessity of economy. With our private incomes 
sharply diminished, with our means of livelihood cut 
off, with less pay forthcoming for the same amount 
of work, we have had to pinch and scrimp to make 
both ends meet. If this condition has been true in 
our private affairs it has also been true as to those 
common enterprises which we maintain by taxes that 
we pay to the government. Our schools have suf- 
fered along with everything else. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are either being denied educa- 
tion opportunities entirely or they are able to attend 
school only on a part-time basis. Thousands of schools 
have been closed. Equipment has been deteriorating 
and replacements of essential tools for education have 
been lacking. I do not deny that of necessity some 
economies must be made in our schools. But we are 
going too far in that direction. Our schools ought 
to be the last to feel the pinch of economy, just as 
they ought first to experience the return of prosperity.” 


Economy we must have, and economy we will have. 
Education stands ready to carry its just share of the 
economic burden thrust upon society by the depression. 
There is no disposition on the part of school officials, 
teachers, and friends of education generally not to 
accede to reasonable demands for curtailment of school 
expenses. But, realizing that not all saving of money 
on public education can be counted as economy, they 
object to any policy of educational retrenchment which 
will strike at the very vitals of American democracy. 
They object to making the children and youth of 
America bear the brunt of a system which they did 
not help to create. They object to any policy of re- 
trenchment which will throw overboard the system 
of free public schools offering equal educational op- 
portunity to all children of America. 


They realize, too, that efficient instruction may be 
so reduced through reduction of budgets that our 
“bargain product” may be bought at a high price. 
Such economy is bogus economy; and, when carried 
out on a wide scale, becomes the sinister force which 
will undermine our social order just as surely as 
certain dietary insufficiencies will in time undermine 
the living organism. 

Let me present some of the bogus economies that 
have been advocated and many of which are now 
being practiced in American education. The first is 
that of drastically shortening the school term. This 
practice belongs in the same category with the medie- 
val practice of “blood-letting.” A sick society is being 
drained of its very source of life and vigor. A na- 


5) 


toward national decline, if indeed 
not actual suicide. 

A second bogus economy in education lies in the 
reduction of teachers’ salaries below the safety margin 
required to maintain a standard of living befitting the 
status of one who is charged with the responsibility 
of leading, directing, and shaping the future citizen- 
ship of America. Teachers, perhaps more than any 
other group of workers, are embued with the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and service in the interest of humanity. 
Yet teachers, too, must live; and they must be per- 
mitted to maintain a certain standard of living which 
will make it possible for them not only to develop self- 
confidence, but also to establish in others confidence 
in and respect for their work as educational leaders 
in the community. Few people realize how low 
teachers’ salaries are. According to the “blanket 
code” the minimum yearly rate for an unskilled fac- 
tory worker is $728. One out of every four American 
teachers is now teaching at a rate less than $750 per 
year. More than 84,000 rural teachers will receive 
less than $450.* 

Another bogus economy in education -is the failure 
to provide at least the minimum necessary physical 
conditions for carrying on efficient school work. This 
implies at least keeping buildings in necessary repair 
and providing adequate materials and equipment for 
learning. In some cases it means, not the discon- 
tinuance of a building program, but the conscious 
planning of such a program to provide for the in- 
creased opportunity for education made available for 
many through technological unemployment, through 
recent child labor legislation, and through reduction 
in working hours. Business and industrial leaders 
know the importance of keeping their plants and 
machinery in good repair and of adding necessary 
equipment if they are to maintain their standards of 
efficiency and are to continue to produce a high quality 
product. Furthermore, they understand clearly that 
the facilities of a given plant can handle no more than 
a given volume of business, and do it satisfactorily. 
Hence they keep their plants and equipment in repair, 
add new units when necessary, and, if desirable, ex- 
pand the entire plant. They do not consider operating 
on any other basis because they know that to do so 
will lead to failure and ruin. Why not apply the 
same sound business principles to the operation of 
the school system? The schools are society’s business 
and industrial plants, and the product is, of all prod- 
ucts, the most important—a good American citizen. 


Schools should know no periods of prosperity and 
of depression. To them all times are normal times; 


*The Deepening Crisis in Education, Leaflet No. 44, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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for there is a constant demand for their standard 
product, and the stream of raw material continues to 
flow regularly. In fact the stream of raw material 
has been increasing with the increase in the popula- 
tion, and with the increased demands made by modern 
society for a higher quality product. The only plants 
that are operating at full capacity at present are the 
schools. May we sincerely hope that they will con- 
tinue to operate at full capacity indefinitely, for of 
all depressions that can befall a people, intellectual 
depression is the direst in its effects. No civilization 
can rise higher than the trained intelligence of its 
people. If we close the plants that provide this train- 
ing, or if we fail to keep them in adequate running 
condition, then may our society mark the day when 
it sealed its own doom. 

Another bogus economy that is being practiced in 
many of our schools today is that of eliminating the 
so-called “fads” and “frills” of education. The Ameri- 
can people are very fond of catch phrases and slogans. 
And, more than that, they permit themselves to be 
carried away on the crest of a smoothly riding slogan 
or catch phrase. In fact, when a new movement is 
to be put under way its promoters begin to cast about 
for an appropriate slogan that will catch the fancy 
of a gullible public. One needs but to scan the adver- 
tisements appearing in popular magazines, or to listen 
to radio advertisements, or to recall political cam- 
paigns to be impressed with the importance that pro- 
moters of this or that “cause” attach to the psycho- 
logical value of slogans and catch phrases. 

The propagandists against public education, recog- 
nizing the psychological importance of catch words 
in influencing the public, are now raising the cry to 
eliminate “fads and frills” from the schools. Just 
what they mean by “fads and frills” is difficult to 
ascertain, except, in a general way, that anything that 
was not in the curriculum in our fathers’ day is a 
“fad” or a “frill.” This would include health, safety, 
physical education, home economics, industrial arts, 
music, art, auditorium work, business and commercial 
courses, debating, dramatics, etc., etc. 

Which of these “fads or frills” shall we eliminne? 
Or shall we eliminate all of them and return to the 
school of the three R’s? To do this would necessitate 
throwing overboard most of our present social and 
economic structure, and going back to the social order 
of the agrarian era, when the family was practically 
a self-sustaining unit, and the need for cooperation in 
social, economic, and governmental affairs was low; 
when the standard of living was simple, perhaps best 
described as a “pain economy”; and when leisure was 
a term only to be associated with the few wealthy 
landowners, since all others were constantly engaged 
in wresting a living from a stubborn nature. Under 
these conditions even a knowledge of the three R’s 
played but a negligible part in determining one’s 
success in life. Independence, initiative, the pioneer- 
ing spirit, and, above all, ability to do hard physical 
work were the ingredients that composed the pale 
of success in those days. Who, today, would return 
to the civilization of the three R’s, even if it were 
within his power to do so? 


Compare this with our present civilization. All 
industry gone from the home; food and clothing 
bought ready made; often more than one wage 
earned in the home; family unity disintegrating; 
women taking a new place in the world and finding 
careers in competition with men; complete interde- 
pendence in business, economic, industrial, social, and 
governmental relations; a high standard of living—a 
“pleasure economy” with plenty of leisure for all 
classes, because of short hours due to the high pro- 
ductivity caused by our machine economy. 

The place of the school in this complex civilization 
naturally looms high. In adapting itself to the chang- 
ing social order the school gradually had to add func- 
tions which were not necessary in a simple agrarian 
civilization, or which were provided either by the 
home or by some other social agency, but which are 
not now being adequately provided for by these 
agencies. Thus we have the origin in practical neces- 
sity of what the uninformed or misinformed please 
to call “fads and frills.” Can a school in a modern 
complex civilization afford to eliminate from its curric- 
ulum subjects which were placed there under stress 
of qualifying its pupils better to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the society constituting that civilization? Can 
modern society afford to let its schools eliminate from 
the curriculum subjects which are necessary for the 
development of the good citizen? Should subjects 
or activities relating to health, vocation, character, 
leisure, and home interests—all paramount factors in 
the development of good citizenship—be eliminated 
from the schools because some one has ignorantly or 
maliciously branded them “fads or frills’? Let us 
proceed slowly with this brand of economy. 

The common people of America must remember 
that social justice, based on self-government, and 
democratic equality have been their sincerest desire 
throughout our history. Our country was founded on 
these ideals. The American Revolution was fought 
for them. The American public school was a tieces- 
sary product of this idealism. The leaders in the 
movement for democratic equality—Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison—clearly recognized that if a people 
was to govern itself properly, universal enlighten- 
ment was necessary. In his Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington said to the American peopie, “Promote, then, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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East Tennessee Education Association—Its Aims and 


HE EAST TENNESSEE 
Education Association dates 
back to the year 1906 under 
its present organization. By 1912 
it had a membership of 225, with 
a total balance of $15.78. By the 


© 


Objectives 


D. S. BURLESON W. 


Dean, State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


Education ; Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Columbia University; Dean John 
Withers, New York Univer- 
sity ; Dr. N. M. Englehardt, Colum- 
bia, University; Dr. Will Durant, 
philosopher ; and Judge Fiorence E. 





< 


April meeting, 1915, it reached a 
membership of 591. The total expenditures for that 
year amounted to $197.33. It had one visiting speaker 
to whom it paid a flat fee of $30.00. At that time 
there were only six departments, namely, Superin- 
tendents, Primary, Intermediate, High School, Col- 
lege, and Home Economics. 

At the April, 1916, meeting, it was decided to re- 
organize the Association; the time of meeting was 
changed from the spring to the fall and Knoxville 
was decided upon as a permanent place of meeting, 
while the hearty and sympathetic cooperation of super- 
intendents was sought. The goal set for the October 
meeting was a membership of 1000, but the total 
registration was far in advance of expectations, being 
over 1600. The enthusiasm over the progress during 
the short time was tremendous and was one of the 
important factors leading to the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Association. Since 1916 it has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Almost 6000 attended the 1933 
meeting, while twenty-one distinguished speakers from 
abroad appeared on the program. It is now an in- 
corporated institution. The number of departments 
has grown to twenty-two, with an application for 
more. The membership for the past two years has 
been around 6000. The total expenditures last year 
amounted to over $5,000.00. There has never been a 
deficit nor the lack of a healthy balance of receipts 
over expenditures for any year since the reorganiza- 
tion in 1916. It can now justly claim to be one of 
the largest and most successful educational associa- 
tions in this country. 

What are its aims and objectives? 

First of all, it endeavors to bring to the teachers 
of East Tennessee, perhaps 90 per cent of whom can- 
not afford the expense of going to a more distant 
meeting, the very highest quality of program in order 
to acquaint the teachers with the outstanding move- 
ments and developments in education. To this end 
the leading educators and thinkers of America are 
engaged. On these programs have been scores of 
leaders of educational thought throughout the nation, 
such as Dr. Russell H. Cromwell, eminent divine and 
educator; Dr. H. H. Horne, New York University ; 
Hon. Raymond Robbins, distinguished lecturer and 
authority on Russian affairs; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
then President of the University of Washington State ; 
Dr. Vilhjalmur Stephanson, Arctic Explorer; Supt. 
William McAndrew of Chicago; Dr. Charles Judd, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Ambrose F. Suhrie of 


New York University; Dr. E. L. Palmer of Cornell 
University ; Chief Justice Harry Olson, Chicago; Dr. 
William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 


Allen, Supreme Court of Ohio. 

Fortunately, the geography of Tennessee lends it- 
self happily to a great gathering, Knoxville being 
centrally located and affording the additional advan- 
tage of being the seat of the University of Tennessee, 
with its excellent buildings and equipment for taking 
care of the many meetings. The cost, therefore, to 
the teachers of even the most distant counties is a 
trifle, especially since the realization of the splendid 
road system throughout East Tennessee. The endeav- 
or of the management is to give the teachers of the 
thirty-four counties of East Tennessee as high quality 
of program as is given at any educational meeting. 

Second, important as is a great annual program on 
education, the Association has a still more serious aim. 
For a number of years it has been endeavoring to 
make use of the interest and enthusiasm aroused at 
these meetings in promoting the study of educational 
problems and issuing contributions in the way of 
studies. Its Curriculum Committee has worked out 
a valuable bulletin on Reading, while bulletins on 
English, Arithmetic, Physical Education, Health, 
Geography, and other subjects are contemplated. For 
the past two years the Association has helped finance 
the research work on the Cost of County Government 
so ably conducted by Supt. Pat W. Kerr of LaFollette. 
For a number of years the Department of Industrial 
Arts has been especially active in curriculum study 
and discussion. This past year the Science and English 
Departments started a valuable study. The aim is to 
get every one of the twenty-two departments working 
on a line of research that will enlist its best talent 
throughout the entire year. Nor would the study 
confine itself to problems peculiar to East Tennessee, 
but would join forces with the educational leaders of 
other parts of Tennessee in the endeavor to promote 
the progress of the entire educational system of the 
state. 

This brings us to the third objective, namely, uniting 
with the other sectional associations of Tennessee, the 
Public School Officers Association, and the State 
Teachers Association, in helping to realize an edu- 
cational program in Tennessee that will lift us up 
from the bottom of the column and place us among 
the leading states in point of educational oppor- 
tunity for our boys and girls. In point of climate and 
natural resources Tennessee ranks among the very best 
states. With proper vision and leadership there is no 
reason why we cannot so rank in standard of intelli- 
gence and enlightenment and scale of living, but our 
people have not been fully converted to the necessity 
of a great school system and to the economy and wis- 
dom of spending enough to attain this end. Too many 
of our best citizens are satisfied with whatever goes 
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by the name of school and teachers. The friends of 
education have looked too much to the legislature and 
have depended too much on lobbying. They have 
failed to realize that the indifference of the legisla- 
ture is due to the indifference of the taxpayers; that a 
large proportion of our citizens look upon the schoo! 
as a concern of somebody else to support, if it is 
supported ; that the school is by such citizens regarded 
as a kind of luxury which can be dispensed with or 
impoverished without severely crippling the progress 
of the state ; that cheap teachers, short terms, and poor 
buildings are more economical than properly pre- 
pared and capable teachers, long terms, and adequate 
buildings; that far too many taxpayers look upon 
education as a kind of convention of sentimental 
rather than practical value. 

A few outstanding representatives from every edu- 
cational association én the state should be combined 
into a council for the purpose of helping to work out 
a uniform program of objectives and for a united and 
concerted effort to accomplish these objectives. As the 
mouthpiece of this council, there should be a bureau 
of publicity to prepare articles revealing just how 
we stand and just what we ought to do. Over and 
above all in addition to bulletins, which are likely to 
be read almost exclusively by teachers, there should 
be frequent short items revealing the most outstanding 
educational facts, to appear both in the daily papers, 
and especially in the county papers where they are 
likely to be read by the general public. It would be 


Welcome, Teachers! 


a very easy matter to secure a small committee of 
interested teachers in every county to see that items 
coming down from the publicity bureau should have 
a conspicuous place in the papers. A wealth of most 
striking facts is easily obtainable not only from the 
United States Bureau of Education but from our own 
State Department of Education and various others 
engaged in educational research. 

By such and other means we must educate our - 
citizenship up to the point of realizing the stigma 
upon our state, the handicap to our children, the 
barrier to our progress, that Tennessee, so rich in 
possibilities for attaining material, cultural, and 
spiritual greatness, should rank forty-fourth in ex- 
penditures for the training of its coming generations. 
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Supervision of the Elementary Schools 


in Madison County 


HEN SUPERVISION KIT PARKER closed during the cotton-picking 

was inaugurated in the Superintendent of County Schools season. This recess period afforded 
elementary schools of dechion a wonderful opportunity for the 

Madison County last fall, its ex- teachers of those schools which 
i ee pee [EDITOR’S NOTE—Supt. Parker wisely selected a pro- = ; ree 
pense, purpose, and advisability  fessionallytrained and experienced teacheras supervisor Were closed to visit schools which 


were all questioned by many. Some 
looked upon it purely as another 
job involving a useless expenditure. 2.0 
Those less acquainted with the 

latest methods of supervision thought of a supervisor 
simply as an inspector whose business it was to check 
up on the teacher rather than as one trained to help 
and advise with the teacher in order that the best 
methods might be utilized in his or her work. Critics 
of the work did not think of supervision in the ele- 
mentary schools as an attempt by the county to make 
it possible for the children to receive the greatest good 
from their school experience and for the taxpayer to 
receive the maximum dividend from his investment 


Early in the fall, after a supervisory program had 
been inaugurated, when the first teachers’ meeting for 
the year was held, all of the teachers of the county were 
present. The supervisor presented her program and 
tried to make the teachers feel that she was a helper 
and that she was sincere in her desire to know and 
help solve their problems. She pointed out that the 
supervisor and teacher were to be coworkers on 
common problems. She tried to make the teachers see 
that her job was one of teacher guidance, just as the 
teacher’s job was one of pupil guidance, and that under 
no circumstance was the initiative or individuality of 
the teacher to be suppressed. 


Almost from the beginning, the supervisor met with 
splendid support from a majority of the teachers. 
Soon those who were indifferent or even hostile 
toward the work began to take an active interest in 
the program of the supervisor. Today, the teachers, 
as a whole, are giving splendid cooperation. They see 
greater efficiency in the schools and recognize improve- 
ment in the educational environment of our schools. 
These results have come through supervision. They 
are gratifying even though the work has been under 
way for only a few months. 


The teachers, having become acquainted with the 
nature of the program and the type of service of the 
supervisor, no more think of her as a checker but 
as one skilled and ready to assist them with their 
many perplexing problems. Hence, calls to my office 
for appointments with the supervisor increase daily. 
It is practically impossible for the supervisor to re- 
spond readily to the calls for her services coming from 
the teachers of the 115 classrooms of the county. 


A second step in the program of supervision which 
has been instituted aroused much interest, and at the 
same time served to acquaint the teachers with the 
county program as a whole. I refer to classroom 


visitation by the teachers of the several schools of 
In Madison County many schools are 


the county. 


of the schools of his County. Miss Hilda Robbs, the 
Supervisor in question, holds her B.S. degree from Pea- 
body College and has taught in the elementary schools 
of Tennessee and North Carolina.] 


did not close for cotton picking. 
This plan of visitation presented a 
splendid opportunity for the visit- 
ing teachers to compare the prog- 
ress they were making in their work with that of the 
schools they visited. The supervisor accompanied 
these groups on their observation visits and called at- 
tention to the strong points in the teaching observed. 
In my judgment, these visits were, in many respects, 
equal to a college course in teacher training. 


2 
, 


When the recessed schools were back in session 
they were in turn visited by many of the teachers 
whom they had previously visited. This program of 
visitation seemed to create a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among the schools resulting in much good. Perhaps 
this inter-school visitation proved more stimulating 
than any other single factor in bringing about a more 
determined effort on the part of the teachers to make 
the classroom beautiful, livable, and interesting to the 
pupils. It is interesting to observe that we now have 
in many of the schools attractive reading corners, edu- 
cational charts, bulletin boards, nature tables, flowers, 
and pictures of interest. The statement that nothing 
can be expected of the one and two-teacher schools 
but four bare walls does not apply to Madison County. 
It is true that the efficiency of the one and two-teacher 
schools cannot equal that of the consolidated schools; 
however, when given a chance, their results become 
startling. 

While the supervisor was carrying forward the 
program outlined above, the teachers of the county 
were organized into five groups as follows: (1) first 
and second grades, (2) third and fourth grades, (3) 
fifth and sixth grades, (4) seventh and eighth grades, 
and (5) one-teacher schools. Special meetings have 
been arranged for each group of teachers. In these 
group meetings problems relative to those particular 
grades are discussed. Teachers were asked at the 
beginning of the school year to list all of the problems 
they would like to have discussed at the meetings. 
Our group programs have centered around these 
problems. While we have concentrated upon the im- 
provement of reading, practically all of the other tool 
subjects. have shared in the discussions. Next year 
we hope to do some very definite work toward the 
improvement of reading. 

A third feature that has proved helpful in these 
meetings has been the mutual exchange of ideas. Un- 
usually good work that is being done in the schools is 
brought in, exhibited and discussed at the meetings. 
It is useless to say that much emphasis has been laid 
on libraries, especially since we have stressed reading 
throughout the year. Library utilization has been 
most reassuring. Teachers tell me that the traveling 
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library and the supply of supplementary readers have 
been of great service to them and that through the 
use of these materials they have been able to stimulate 
and create the reading habit in many of their children. 


In the spring we plan to have an educational rally 
at the county seat with all of the schools participating. 
There will be an exhibit of the work that has been 
done in the county, a program embracing children of 
different schools will be rendered, and a picnic lunch 
will be served where parents, teachers, and children 
can mingle together for a social hour. Because we 
realize that our future educational program depends, 
in large measure, upon what people want in education, 
we shall bring speakers to the rally to explain the plans 
and purposes of modern education. The afternoon of 
the rally day will be devoted to athletic and field ac- 
tivities. The principals of the schools have volunteered 
to see that all of the pupils and as many of the parents 
as possible are present at the rally. 


I realize that our present program is not very com- 
prehensive; however, it is a beginning. Already it 
has progressed far beyond my expectations. This, I 
attribute to the splendid cooperation of the county 
board members, teachers, and supervisors. We know 
that Madison County has an opportunity that is 
challenging ; hence, we look forward to see it rank 
as one of the leading county units in the state. 


WHAT PRICE EDUCATIONAL ECONOMY? 
(Continued from page 27) 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 

The ideal of democracy, with its principles of justice 
and equality, cherished so ardently by the American 
people, has been permitted to cool under the system 
of competitive individualism of the past century. 
Everybody had succumbed more or less to the system ; 
but not until great economic injustices prevailed, and 
the system broke under its own weight, did the com- 
mon people awake to the fact that their “democracy” 
had practically slipped away from them. They now 
realize that democracy cannot be achieved once and 
for all time. The common people of today face the 
same problem that their forefathers faced, namely, 
that of working out their social and economic welfare 
in terms of the ideals of democracy. Whatever re- 
forms they may advocate, and whatever plan they may 
adopt, this much is certain, if the ideals of civilization 
and culture embodied in the true principles of democ- 
racy are to be achieved, then we must provide for a 
continuous scheme of education so that each suc- 
ceeding generation may be prepared to understand, 
comprehend, and control its civilization. The Ameri- 
can way of life is that of democracy; and democracy 
without education is void. 
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for Teachers 


SPRING QUARTER 
1934 


First Term: March 22—April 26 
Second Term: April 27—June 8 


By entering at the beginning of the second term 
of the Spring Quarter and remaining through 
the Summer Quarter, ending August 27, 

a full semester’s work may be 
completed 
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Honor Roll Organizations 


Local Teachers Organizations Holding 100 Per Cent 
Membership in The Tennessee State Teachers Association 


County Name of Superintendent 
RR nc toes es te Sek ee ee W. M. Shaw 
ste sh nonsersigih int nutdnninig ba tiiaapmanmpestie O. P. Dobson 
Te Oe nT ee eee J. David Wheeler 
EN -” E. Dossett 
SS ER eae eee | H. Edwards 
En ee eae ee a eT K. P. Banks 
ER Sp EE F. L. Browning 
Ga sscncomm ee cnnmamantiantele Miss Ethel Hamilton 
| Ee eee oe eee Edward Mayfield 
I acct she wriegannniencaae namin C. B. Pinkston 
EET Ln RT TTR W. C. Dodson 
I itil die dein etpiatiapenenariticinbanaieh C. E. Braswell 
ei inns giihib einai abraereatihemencereen gil J. D. Smith 
ae ee ee rea Enoch L. Mitchell 
asap: cecb indints nielocincigun tanga ntenteidilinkenbianentoiin J. C. Johnson 
SR 5 cuiginmeniianiere-adinseaiondl G. Tillman Stewart 
NN dncis sap ta iniginh titiinid snes Sicilian shes L. B. Browning 
RE nT Ny Thurman McCain 
IND ciceniccikclgi-ndiitcisndith Ane ianlatehilote btn T. O. Griffis 
ND as tigen de <i iethemsenaint diene shdedienicinies D. Henry Piper 
I cite sis chenciuibicichaildhebbindacins tencdaiptalaie Kit Parker 
in cick shdetahaasep cient shiiainioaehnd L. H. Wiseman 
NS nic thihl dilncdan cacametaciibanbh ecsbhad Lewis R. Schubert 
Se ey ene meee See eee J. C. McAmis 
a sceacia anal seaghaeh sineisicninsielltideniai dle Wesley P. Flatt 
a ale a ai ee le J. H. Miser 
IIIT cb cacopnciie-inkncrseseeiiennininiiatapataiaotstivietd C. F. Fisher 
TEE SS PES Chester C. Griffith 
OO, a a <a o Miss Sue M. Powers 
SIE ss hint paclaaiaisecneeishdtseisonedonmangs- ae Albert Gore 
eS ee ae J. S. MeMurry 
SR RUE. Salat vas etna A ee R. B. Clark 
TE A EE” SOT A. S. Campbell 
albeit wiipdenpetcastasacdhigliegpshionbitn nil C. B. Johnson 
EE Lae Ce Fred J. Page 

City 
Alcoa-Maryville__--~~_- V. F. Goddard-R. O. Smith 
| LE ERS AO TERT R. B. Rubins 
SI RES Chl RE lel ali C. H. Moore 
I i ah ne ted eA R. T. Allen 
NN finn 6. ceatink tcntsstiiieiathesgaleiaieessdatte R. L. Harris 
iscsi beth enn iccogeitineg abe bsnek oh C. M. Walker 
I Se cat cis ig tdci ela abaatanidlini Daly Thompson 
kh, 0 ES ee C. V. Bruner 
EERE SSIES ee ae rel ea ee « W. O. Inman 
I iss seen aids ncghhnastgih taint omisieciel W. S. Young 
EROS READERS CARRE Veer oe T. A. Passons 
NN 5 ncinan cn rh ioks aee maeisiiel W. P. Rochelle 
Se i ee: \. B. Armstrong 

Institution President 
TEER ALOE L. L. Thomas 
EE Bob Jones 
State Teachers College, 

EEL LA a ‘Charles C. Sherrod 
Tennessee School for the Blind_.-_---I. S. W ampler 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute__-~~-~- Q. M. Smith 
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School News 


Benton County—On February 2, the Big Sandy 
High School gymnasium burned. This building, cost 
ing some $6,000, had been erected at local expen 
through the untiring work and leadership of the pri 
cipal of the school, S. C. Finch. We are glad t 
learn that the people of the community are alread 
laying plans for rebuilding. 





Putnam County—On February 15, the school build 
ing at Gentry, a three-room modern structure, and 
equipment went up in smoke. Reports indicate th 
the fire resulted from a defective flue. Many of t 
small children barely escaped before the burning roo 
crashed in. 

Chattanooga — Professor Paul L. Palmer of t 
University of Chattanooga, in addressing the Hamil 
ton County Teachers Association recently, advocate 
the consolidation of the school systems of Chattanoo 
and Hamilton County.—Chattanooga News, Februar 
10, 1934. 


Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Chamber of Com 
merce Education Committee recently adopted a resolu 
tion favoring the election of county and city schodl 
teachers on or before May 1, and the adoption off 
school budgets not later than May 1 of each yearg A102 
S. J. McCallie, of the McCallie School, is Chairmag the tea 
of the Committee—Chattanooga News, February 1gof its v 
1934. in the I 

Chattanooga—Citizens of Chattanooga will have ag Anoa 
opportunity, at the general election in August, to votg County 
on the question of whether they want the office off from tl 
Commissioner of Education abolished and control off Present 
the schools placed in the hands of a board of educa schools 
tion.—Chattanooga News, February 8, 1934. pears. 


Crockett Mills—One hundred and fifty farmers ar poring | 
attending the vocational agricultural night school being" 10, 
conducted there by Zell King, agricultural teacher of Leno 
the arran Mills High School.—Memphis Appeal} of Len 
February 23, 1934. Schools 


Elizabethton—On February 24, the Carter County _ 
teachers were called into conference to determine Mart 
whether the schools should continue their accustomedg Sssion 
term or would be closed immediately. It is reported tax rate 
that the teachers of Carter County have taught foro enabl 
more than two years with practically no pay.—Bristdl ly made 
Herald-Courier, February 23, 1934. and Ma 


Gadsden—Patrons of the Gadsden School recently Mem; 
planted on the school grounds one thousand pine seeé Health 
lings. This little school now has two acres of pine Shelby 
seedlings growing on its campus.—Crockett County paign o 
Sentinel, February 22, 1934. out of t 


Gallatin—The Sumner County Health Department gs 
has reported the results of its examination of 1, -*" 
children enrolled in thirty-five schools of the county. Mt. F 
The following defects were found: eye and _ visiom tion, wo 
180; ears and hearing, 68; underweight and over Educati 
weight, 231; teeth with cavities, 1,324; teeth needing ice, is te 
cleaning, 1,411; enlarged and infected tonsils, 158; County. 
enlarged thyroid glands, 6; enlarged lymph glands, 6; be nece 
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defective nasal passage, 9; diseases of skin, 132; poor 
posture, 2; and deformity of bones, 10; total defects, 
3,537.—Sumner County News, February 8, 1934. 


Huntingdon—The faculties of the Clarksburg and 
Central high schools, on the evening of February 12, 
before an audience of some 400 people, debated the 
question: Resolved, That the United States Should 
Enter an Agreement for the Mutual Cancellation of 
the Inter-Allied War Debt. Central High School won 
the debate —Carroll County Democrat, February 17, 
1934. 


Knoxville—S. W. Gentry, former Superintendent of 
City Schools of Covington, has entered the race for 
the Superintendency of Knox County Schools. Mr. 
Gentry would succeed Superintendent W. W. Morris, 
who has held this position for twelve years.—Knox- 
ville Journal, February 18, 1934. 


Knoxville—An effort is being made to have the 
teachers of the Knoxville City Schools organize into 
a branch of the American Federation of Teachers, a 
labor union. Representatives of the Union, which is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, have 
been in touch intermittently with the Knoxville teach- 
chool &"S during the past several weeks.—Knowville Journal, 
de February 20, 1934. 
year} Anoaville—In the passing of Miss Fay McMillan 
rman the teaching profession of the State has lost another 
rv ]pof its veteran teachers. Miss McMillan was a teacher 
~ fin the Knoxville City Schools for thirty years. 








ruary 


Com, 
solu, 


ve af Knoxville — Superintendent Morris, of the Knox 
- yotq County Schools, has announced his purpose to retire 
-e offfrom the office of County Superintendent when his 
fersen term expires. Mr. Morris has served the 
schools of Knox County as Superintendent for twelve 
years. Much progress has been made in the schools 
during his superintendency.—Kno-ville News, Febru- 
. Bary 10, 1934. 
beings - 
er off Lenoir City—Superintendent Claude M. Mitchell 
> peal, of Lenoir City was re-elected Superintendent of 
Schools for another two-year period. His election was 
unanimous.—Lenoir City News, February 8, 1934. 


ol o 
duca- 


'S are 





punt} 
miney Martin—The .Weakley County Court, in special 


omedf Session on February 21, raised its elementary school 

ortedj ax rate from forty to fifty cents. This was done 

t forgo enable the county to share the Federal funds recent- 

risto§ ¥ made available for schools—Weakley County Press 
and Martin Mail, February 2, 1934. 


enthy lemphis—Dr. C. W. Polk of the Shelby County 
see¢4 Health Department, working in cooperation with the 
ping Shelby County Board of Education, began a cam- 
unt Paign on March 1 to drive tuberculosis and malaria 
‘Pout of the Shelby County Schools. His program has 
mel the support of the State Health Department.—Mem- 
1908 phis Press-Scimitar, February 22, 1934. 
unty§ /t. Pleasant—The Maury County Dental Associa- 
‘sion§ tion, working in cooperation with the County Board of 
overf Education and the United States Public Health Serv- 
>ding ice, is to conduct the Federal dental survey of Maury 
1584 County. Where emergency dental work is found to 
1s, 64g necessary and where the parents of the children 


concerned are unable to defray the expenses of same, 
application will be made for CWA funds in order 
that needed dental work can be done for the children 
of the schools in the county.—Mt. Pleasant Record, 
February 9, 1934. 

Spring field—Robertson County’s elementary schools 
will run eight months this year if the $8,500 of Federal 
funds now being sought is granted. — Springfield 
Herald, February 23, 1934. 


e 
State Teacher Training Institutions to Run Twelve-Weeks 
Summer School 

Reports from the office of the State Commissioner 
of Education indicate that the three State Teachers 
Colleges, Austin Peay Normal, and the Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute will run twelve-weeks summer 
terms this year. This announcement followed action 
taken by the State Board of Education on February 
10 relative to the Summer School Problem. 


& 
Teachers Colleges to Use CWA Funds 


Presidents of the State Teachers Colleges of Ten- 
nessee plan to use CWA funds to employ students 
who otherwise would not be able to continue in school. 
Reports indicate that approximately one hundred 
students in each of the three State Teachers Colleges 
were forced to leave college at the end of the fall 
quarter because of financial difficulties. It is under- 
stood that not more than ten per cent of the total 
enrollment in any one institution may be given em- 
ployment under the provisions of the CWA plan. 
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Governor Hitt McALISTER 


6:30 o’clock, Governor 
Hill McAlister and Commis- 
sioner Walter D. Cocking will 
take part in the twentieth epi- 
sode of the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission’s radio pro- 
gram, The Educational Pageant 
of the Air. This episode will portray scenes in the 
Governor’s office at the time the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission was conceived and plans made for 
its creation. 
Governor McAlister and Commissioner Cocking 
will play their own parts in the dramatization. 
This series of educational broadcasts, consisting of 
dramatizations of outstanding events in the develop- 
ment of education in Tennessee, began on November 
2, 1933, a different episode being presented over WSM 
each Thursday evening at 6:30 o’clock. The hundreds 


N THURSDAY EVE- 
NING, MARCH 22, at 


of “fan” letters received indicate that the program has Secretary of the Educational Commission. 














SAT-SUMA 
Tea Room 


MEMORIAL SQUARE 


Governor and Commissioner of Education Join Ranks 


of WSM Players 


Creation of Educational Commission 
Portrayed in Twentieth Episode 
of Educational Pageant 
of the Air 


EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT OF THE AIR 





: 
EAT-A-BITE 
Sale 


236 Sixth Avenue, North 
Opposite Hermitage Hotel 








CoMMISSIONER WALTER D. CockKING 


gained in popularity throughout 
the country. Requests for pic- 
tures of the cast have been re- 
ceived from twenty-three States, 
including all sections of Ten- 
nessee. 

In the lower group shown 
above, Lark Taylor takes the 
part of Uncle Nat, a retired 
school-teacher of the “old” school; Bettie Sue, Uncle 
Nat’s niece, by Ann Garrett, an elementary. school 
pupil; standing from left to right, Dempsey Weaver, 
Jr., takes the part of Billie, a high school junior ; Hal, 
a college sophomore, by Jack Harris. The boys are 
nephews of Uncle Nat. 

Other characters are portrayed by Casper Kuhn, 
Frederick Watson and other members of the WSM 
Players. Madge West directs the productions. 

Scenarios have been prepared by J. S. McMurry, 
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When better food is cooked 
and served, EAT-A-BITE | 
will do it! 


TEACHERS INVITED 


609 CHURCH ST. 
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